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ABSTRACT 



The purposes of the Institute-- to heighten the self 
concept and achievement of Negro youth, and to improve 
school-community relations in racial ghettos--are discussed in an 
introduction, along with the rationale, philosophical orientations, 
and object es. Additional preliminary information includes a 
discussing of the required planning and resources used in the program 
operation* The Institute staff and thirty participants, chosen in 
administ rator- teacher teams from inner-city schools, are listed. 

There were three phases of program operation: 1) Workshop and 

lectures; 2) Field testing of curriculum materials produced in Phase 
I; and 3) Revision of materials. Evaluation procedures on the 25 
experimental and 25 control classes are detailed as an entire section 
on evaluation* Results of the analysis indicate that Institute 
participants felt positively toward the materials they produced and 
their experiences in the Institute. The children in the program 
learned more about integrated Afro-American history and enjoyed the 
learning process. Among other tnings, appendices include: sample of 
curriculum materials produced; an extended list of topics, 
historians, and readings; samples of school visit report and log; 
roster of participants; and sample of posttest and pretest, with 
instructions* (JLE) 
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FILAL REPORT 



of the 

L^llTUTC FOR TUACi.LRS AND PRINCIPALS ON 
“LH'l&GKATED 11 AMERICAN HISTORY IN 
THE INNER-CITY EL&1ENTAKY SCHOOLS 

INTRODUCTION 

The Institute for Teachers and Prfncipals on Integrated” Ameri- 
can History in Inner-City Elementary Schools was conceptualized and 
developed because of four significant factors. First, despite allegations 
to the contrary, no large-city school system has a comprehensive elemen- 
tary school nrogram treating the cultural heritage of black America. 

Second, according to a consensus of educators and historians 
interviewed by the staff, there were a large number of written materials 
available. But most of them were either not appropriate for the elemen- 
tary school in terms of the reading difficulty, not historically accurate 
or balanced, or skirted the inclusion of controversial figures and 
events. For example, there was little recognition of the impact of 
Malcolm X on America and the black community or of early race riots by 
whites against blacks. 

Third, the segregated curriculum tutorials and guides used by 
most teachers today have deprived them of a clear understanding of 
the role of the black man in the making of America. This Is as true 
of teachers raised In Southern black ghettoes as It is of teachers 
raised in Northern white ghettoes. 
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And fourth, documents by the federal government such as the Cole- 
man Report, the Kerner Report, and the RACIAL ISOLATION Report, and 
the writings and speeches of great contemporary civil rights leaders 
such as Dr. Martin Luther King, demanded an educational responbe to 
the deteriorating social climate of race relations in the United States. 

Afro-American history may bn studied in a number of ways. It 
may be viewed as the story of blacks as a group in American society, 
thereby stressing their relationship to each other, their struggles in 
a predominant ly-un friendly white society, and their achievements and 
contributions to the nation as a whole. There is much to be said for 
stressing the unique features of the black experience and setting it 
off from the history of the nation as a whole, but there is more to be 
said for viewing Afro-American history in a broader context. This may 
be accomplished without detracting from the recognition blacks richly 
deserve for surviving, achieving, and adding new dimensions to the 
national experience. 

Afro-Ameri:an history should be studied in the context of national 
and world history. Slavery, as a subject area, could illustrate this 
concept. Slavery may be studied entirely In terms of Its effect upon 
the slaves themselves — how they were treated, how they lived, how 
families were developed, and how they resisted. 

In addition to these important considerations, one may al'idy 
the Impact of slavery upon the mtional economy and the political life 
of the nation. Without any difficulty whatsoever it may be argurd that 
slavery was the central issue in the life of tho nation before 1360, 
and that a Civil War was necDsaaty to resolvo the issue. 

Looking beyond national boundaries, the American slave's experi- 
O * e oa>* ba compared to that of slaves on other continents. For 
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instance, resistance to slavery and the anti-slavery movement in 
America relateo to that found elsewhere, and its impact on the poli- 
tical and economic development of nations was also comparable* By 
following this broader "integrated 11 framework, the Afro-American experi- 
ence assumes far deeper meaning than if it were treated as a national 
in-group and inter-group experience. 

Philosophical Orientation 

The philosophical orientation of this program wee guided by the 
questions raised by Doctor King; 

I see a young lfegro boy. He is sitting on a stoop in front 
of a vermin-infested apartment house in Harlem. The stench of 
garbage is in the hall. The dvunks, the jobless, the junkies 
are shadow figures in his everyday world. The boy goes to a 
school attended mostly by Negro students with a scattering of 
Puerto Ricans. His father is one of the jobless. Hia mother is 
a sleep-in domestic working for a family on Long Island. 

I see a young Negro girl. She is sitting on the stoop of a 
rickety wooden one-family house in Birmingham. Some visitors 
would call it a shack. It needs paint badly and the patched 
up roof appears in danger of caving In. Half a doren small 
children in various stages of undress are scampering about the 
house. The girl is forced to play the role of their mother. 



This boy and this girl separated by stretching miles are won- 
dering: Why does misery constantly haunt the Negro? In some 

distant past have their forebears done some tragic injury to 
the Nation and was the curse of punishment upon the black race? 

Have they shirked in their duties as patriots, betrayed their 
country, denied their national birthright? Have they refused 
to defend their land against the foreign foe? 1 

Purpose 

Guided by such great needs, this project was designed first, 
to improve the self concept and achievement of Negro youth and second, 
to improve school-community relations in racial ghuttoes by training 
teachers and principals and developing relevant Instructional materials 



*liartin Luther King, Jr., WHY WK CAN'T WAIT (New York; harper 
and Row, Publishers, Inc., 1964), p. lx. 
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